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AGHS—promoting awareness and conservation of significant gardens and cultural landscapes 








_Protile: Hamish Camp! 


New Zealander Hamish Campbell recently retired from 

the NZ research institute GNS Science after 40 years as a 
geologist. He was a co-presenter of the television series 
Coast New Zealand, and is speaking at AGHS’s forthcoming 
annual conference in Wellington, NZ. AGHS members Lynne 
Walker and Richard Bird interviewed Hamish for this story. 





Hamish Campbell, 
at right of centre, 
facing the camera 
but in typical 
geologist's pose 
— hands on rock, 
looking at rock — 
in the Chatham 
Islands, 2016. 


photo John Graham 


As a child were you interested in geology? 
Not really, but I had a great interest in the natural 
environment in general. I collected shells in 
particular, but not rocks or minerals. When I was 
a boy, my parents bought a ‘crib’ at Warrington 
beach, 20 km north of Dunedin. We went there 
most weekends and holidays, and I went on many 


tramping and camping trips with the Boy Scouts, 
all over the Otago region. Fantastic experience for a 
city boy whose parents did not own a car or drive! 


I started my university student life in Otago in 
1971, choosing courses that would lead to a career 
in forestry. I completed the prerequisites I needed 
(botany and economics), but after the very first 
few geology lectures from Prof Douglas Coombs, 


I was hooked! 


When did science communication become 
a possibility? 

Until 1996, my work was mostly in palaeontology 
and stratigraphy. But that year my job changed. 

I became involved in science communication, 

and my research focus shifted to the origin of 

the older sedimentary and metamorphic rocks of 
New Zealand. ‘This research has dominated my 
scientific life ever since! 
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How did your time with Te Papa come about? 
GNS Science (formerly the NZ Geological Survey) 
‘gives’ free scientist time to Te Papa each year. And 
as part of this sponsorship arrangement I acted as 
‘the geologist’ at Te Papa, the National Museum, 
from 1998 to 2019. The work included public 

talks, answering enquiries from the general public, 
exhibition development, PR, publications, and 

staff training. 


When did your gaze turn more strongly to life 
above the surface? 

In 2004—07, I led a project funded by the Marsden 
Fund exploring the age of the land surface in the 
Chatham Islands to New Zealand’s east. ‘This 
developed into an interest in the origin and antiquity 
of New Zealand’s native plants and animals. 


Can you set the (geological) scene for 
members attending our conference in NZ? 
NZ’s land as we know it emerged between 23 and 

20 million years ago. Within the past 5—10 million 
years, our region’s dynamic tectonic activity has given 
rise to the Southern Alps, Cook Strait and the ‘Taupo 
Volcanic Zone. With all this activity, there are plenty 
of physical challenges today for life, including plants. 


NZ is a maritime country surrounded by vigorous 
seas and located within a considerable north—south 
stretch of latitude, from 34 to 47° South. There 

is ample rain and ample sunshine. ‘The weather 
varies from almost subtropical in the north to cool 
temperate in the south. 


In general soils are thin and dominated by sand and 
silt as opposed to clay (unlike Australia). Soil fertility 
varies enormously — probably the richest, deepest soils 
are in our northernmost region, Northland. Almost all 
of New Zealand is wind-prone and flood-prone. 


Parts of the central North Island have been flooded 
by voluminous super-volcanic eruptions over the past 
2 million years. Some of these ‘ash’ deposits are very 
depleted in essential elements such as cobalt and 
selenium. ‘This has led to problems growing crops, 
domestic animals — and perhaps gardens too. Even so, 
I would say that gardening is an almost universal 
pastime in New Zealand. Gardening happens almost 
everywhere, but in most places shelter is required to 
combat the ravages of the wind. 


What do you think the most significant 
message of Coast New Zealand was? 

I think the main message I got from the series is 
that New Zealand is stunningly beautiful! 
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Editorial 


Bernadette Hince — Editor 








Ladybird fairy, 
Petersham Park, 
Sydney. 


photo Bernadette Hince 


Welcome to this colourful edition of Australian Garden 
History. I hope its brightness is a tonic on a winter’s day. 


The initial blast of glorious colour on the cover 
continues here with some of Margaret Olley’s distinctive 
flower paintings. Her exhibition 1n Brisbane is on until 
October 2019. 


It’s another New Zealand-rich issue. We have a profile 
of Hamish Campbell, a history of the garden Fernside, 
a detailed look at NZ’s commemorative plantings and 
how they have fared, and a review of a book on some 
outstanding NZ women gardeners. If nothing else, 
editing these issues has made me think that I need a 
month’s holiday, or perhaps a year’s, quietly exploring 
across the ‘Tasman. 


Our July 2014 issue also holds a rare insight into 
horticultural productivity at a World War 2 internment 
camp. It is ironic that the abundant produce from the 
labour of men classified as “enemy aliens’ (and detained 
at Loveday in South Australia) was used to feed not 
only citizens within Australia but also — of course — 
our troops. 


We have the history of another productive garden, 
Kentgrove, near Goulburn NSW, a story of pastoral 
development, decline, glamorous guests, and so much 
successful fruit production that it could label its jams 
with the name of the property. And there is the story of the rise and rapid fall into weed status of 
the thorny briar rose in Australia. This rose has a beautiful scent but it’s the foliage, not the flower, 
that has it. 


One of the major achievements of the Society is AGHS’s national oral history collection. 
In Australian Garden History we are regularly providing tastes of these interviews. 


In this case, there’s the fillip of some great news on the subject: the collection is being made 
available online, as you may already have discovered. In fact, the first interviews are already up. 
At a click, you can listen to some of the most significant people in Australia’s landscaping and 
garden history, and read the transcripts of their interviews. This is a rich resource, so when you are 
talking to researchers, historians, landscapers, spread the word. 


The online availability of our oral history interviews is the endpoint of a string of complex tasks 
beginning long before any initial approach to a potential subject: thanks to all involved! 
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Margaret Olley: the subject is flowers 


Margaret Olley, towards the end of 

her life, became one of the most 
affectionately regarded of Australian 
artists. Her still life and interior paintings 


attracted wide appreciation by the public. 


Although she produced landscapes and 


townscapes in the early part of her career, 


interiors and flower studies effectively 
dominated her production. 


Painting flowers had long been considered a 
feminine subject. With the examples of Marian 
Ellis Rowan (1848—1922) and Margaret Preston 
(1875—1963) behind her, Olley (1923—2011) can be 


seen as part of the continuing tradition. But she was 
more than that. Still life and interior painting were 
significant genres during the 1930s for both male and 
female painters and despite the impact of abstraction 
in its various manifestations after World War 2, Olley 
single-handedly sustained this tradition through the 
remainder of the 2oth century. 


Still-life subjects were a notable genre within her 
oeuvre from her earliest years — she first exhibited 
Still life in green (collection Art Gallery of NSW) 
in 1947, and a watercolour entitled Flowers was 
sent from France during her extended study tour 
of Europe to be included in her 1950 exhibition 

at Brisbane’s Moreton Galleries. But these were 
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Alamandas 1955-58 
(59.4 x 72.8 cm) is 
one of the earliest 
works of Margaret 
Olley in which 
flowers were a 
principal feature. 
Queensland Art Gallery, 
purchased 1961 





Left Margaret 
Olley's Susan with 
flowers 1962, 127.4 x 


(0253: cin: 


Queensland Art Gallery 


Right Margaret Olley 
Spring flowers 1962. 








exceptions. Still lives emphasising flowers did 

not become a major feature until the mid-1g50s 
when she returned to live in Brisbane. Here the 
city’s distinctive built environment in oils and 
watercolours and diverse range of subtropical 
flowers such as agapanthus, alamandas, cannas, 
daturas and hibiscus began to figure more 
prominently. ‘These flowers dominated her 1960 
exhibition at the Johnstone Gallery in suburban 
Bowen Hills, then the city’s major exhibition 
venue. Local art critic Dr Gertrude Langer 
remarked of these works, ‘Her flower pieces not 
by number but by achievement dominate the 
show. Olley is at her lyrical best when she expands 
a bouquet of large flowers across a large canvas.’ 
Two years later at the same venue Olley sold 
paintings to the value of £3000 which doubled the 
price record for an Australian woman artist, and 
established her national profile. 


With the proliferation of flower subjects in Olley’s 
paintings one could assume that the family 

home ‘Farndon’ in inner suburban Hill End was 
the primary source, but that is incorrect. Large 
camphor laurels bordered the Cordeaux and Ryan 
Street boundaries of the property. As gardeners 
know, little grows beneath them. Actually there 
wasn’t much of a garden, although the melaleucas 
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her father planted along the Morry Street footpath 
survive today. Instead, Olley’s floral subjects 
depended on the generosity of neighbours and 
friends, and the random bunches of flowers she 
would pick in her strolls through the suburb. 


Many of her individual floral arrangements 
acknowledged changes over the course of the 

year — Winter, Spring and Summer and the flowers 
that come into season. Several paintings were 
titled Summer flowers and include arrangement 

of flowers that were to hand at that time: one 
painting depicts marigolds, rudbeckia, vincas, 
Michaelmas daisies and cosmos, while another 

has gerberas, zinnias, Michaelmas daisies, vincas, 
hibiscus and iresine in the arrangement. 


One of the key works of this period, Susan 

with flowers, introduced the figure of a young 
Aboriginal woman, which became a major theme 
of Olley’s for the next few years. It would have 
been completed not long before its inclusion 

in her October 1962 solo exhibition at the 
Johnstone Gallery, Brisbane, and shows flowers 
which mark the transition from winter to spring. 
It was awarded the first David Jones Art Prize 
in 1983. The flowers depicted focus on intense 
red hippeastrums with branches of red-flowered 


poinsettia and hibiscus, and sprays of pink 
watsonias, oleanders and vinca. It should be 
admitted that Olley was an artist, not a gardener, 
and didn’t know the names of many of the flowers 


that she depicted. 


We have expectations that the colours in floral 
arrangements will be pleasant to contemplate but 
not be overwhelmed by brilliant colours. As Susan 
with flowers shows, Olley shared a tropical 
appreciation of colour with fellow Queensland 
flower painter Vida Lahey (1882—1968) 
particularly in her watercolours of the 1930s. 
Intense colour, in fact, was a key element in her 
work and remained so throughout her career, 
although Olley did not produce such vibrant and 
luxurious arrangements after she left Brisbane. 


Garden flowers 


Olley was perfectly democratic in the flowers she 
depicted in her works, which included the so-called 
Japanese sunflower Tithonia diversifolia, a common 
weed in Brisbane’s vacant lots which originally hails 
from Mexico. Similarly, in the 1980s the yellow 
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flowers of Crotolaria retusa featured in Olley’s work 
although this attractive garden plant is considered a 
weed as it germinates so readily. 


Of course she did buy flowers: violets were sourced 
from Mt Tamborine, one of the major flower- 
growing areas outside Brisbane. Another painting 
of an Aboriginal girl, Daphne and still life 1964 
(collection Queensland University of Technology 
Art Museum) depicts the subject with a massed 
display of ranunculus which would have stripped 

a large suburban garden. Ranunculuses were, in 
fact, to remain a favoured springtime subject for 
Olley. When she settled permanently in Sydney 
her subjects were principally the flowers she 
purchased. Olley’s favourite garden flowers were 
amongst the most modest, such as the annuals — 
cornflowers, marigolds, poppies and wallflowers 

— which appeared from the 1960s. Carnations 
never appear in her works although in the 1980s 
sweet william (a relative of the carnation) became a 
regular subject. Cornflowers appear in the titles of 
over 100 of her paintings and marigolds in over 80; 
some paintings combine both favoured flowers. 
Apparently Ben Quilty, Olley’s protégé and friend, 
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Margaret Olley 
Pink cyclamen and 
grapes 2005. 
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would regularly bring her bouquets of cornflowers 
but unlike Kevin’s cornflowers 1993 and Justin’s 
cornflowers with mandarins 1995 I have not been 
able to discover a work so linked by the title. 


Surprisingly the rose, the ‘queen of flowers’, appears 
in only a handful of works: as briar roses in 1966, 
spent and drooping in Last of the roses 1979, and a 
bunch of bright yellow roses in colourful contrast to 
bright blue Persian pottery in 1985. 


Wildflowers 


Australian native flowers were a prominent feature 
in the output of both Ellis Rowan at the turn of 
the 20th century and Margaret Preston during the 
1930s but 1n the hands of Preston the sculptural 
form of Australian natives took on a distinctly 
modernist character. Olley was aware of native 
flora. She incorporated small dried arrangements 
in Portrait in the mirror and Pink paper and kippers 
(collection Art Gallery of NSW, both dated 1948) 
but it was not until the early 1970s that Australian 
wildflowers began to be included in her repertoire 
—and she always designated them wildflowers, 
not native flowers. 


Her first identified painting of wildflowers in the 
Johnstone Gallery exhibition of 1970 depicted 
wildflowers from the wallum country on southern 
Queensland’s Sunshine Coast. She was probably 
aware of the activities of Kathleen McArthur who 
had been promoting the preservation of the region’s 
floristically rich coastal heath and swamps. The 
exhibition also included two paintings entitled 
Hawkesbury wildflowers which were probably 
gathered by Olley on excursions outside the city. 
By this time and following the success of her 
exhibition at the Von Bertouch Gallery, Newcastle, 
in 1969, Olley bought a pair of timber houses there. 


The interiors of David Strachan’s home in 
Sydney’s Paddington became a major focus of 
her ‘Homage’ exhibition at the Johnstone Gallery 
in 1972. Strachan had died in a car accident at 
Yass on 23 November 1970 and Olley, who lived 
nearby, gained permission from David Strachan’s 
sister Veronica Rowan to use Strachan’s house as 
her studio. A significant series of Hawkesbury 
wildflowers (largely sere and desiccated) with 
other still-life elements was painted there. 


In succeeding years Olley exhibited wildflower 
painting sporadically when she either visited 

or was presented with bouquets from locations 
around Sydney, as titles of her paintings identify: 
Mt White 1976; Little Hartley 1976; Gosford 
1979; Mt White 1982; Palm Beach 1989; French’s 
Forest and Pittwater 1990 and Catherine Hill 1gg1. 


During this time freshly gathered Hawkesbury 
wildflowers also made their appearance. 


Flannel flowers, which are native to the bush 
surrounding Sydney, were her favourite wildflower. 
Apart from making them the focus in several 
works, they featured prominently in groupings with 
other wildflowers. Desert roses which appear to be 
the West Australian native Geleznowia verrucosa 
appear in other Olley paintings. 


The appreciation of the sculptural forms of flowers 
such of the golden chalices of the solandra and 

the open white blossoms of the magnolias that 
attracted Olley in the 1960s reasserted itself in her 
appreciation of the native banksia in 1970. Over the 
years, however, its South African cousin the protea 
appears in even more paintings by Olley because of 
its successful development in the cut-flower market. 


Surprisingly, the impressive and striking red 
blossoms of its Australian cousin the waratah 
never attracted her interest, even though it is the 
floral emblem of NSW. She preferred the softer 
feathery appearance of the bottlebrush which she 
utilised in interior settings from 1985 and in a 1991 
self-portrait; she also included the spiky forms of 
everlasting daisies in two self-portraits in 1974. 


Titles 


Identifying Olley’s work is frustrating as she was 
totally uninterested in titles. Olley made several 
paintings of daturas (now classified as Brugmansia) 
or ‘angel’s trumpets’ but made no distinction 
between the common white ones and the scarcer 
pink blossoms. When one of her paintings of 

pink and white daturas in a turned wooden vase 

was auctioned by Sotheby's Australia in 2006, it 

was dated 1966 and the provenance given as the 
Johnstone Gallery, Brisbane. It was possible then to 
determine that was No. 29 in Olley’s 1966 exhibition 
which simply describes it as Daturas I. ‘The situation 
was made more difficult after 1970 when she ceased 
dating her works. Very similar compositions are 
given different titles. There does appear to be some 
consistency in the formula — figure + flower+ fruit 

+ other item — although this may come unstuck if 
dealers have a hand in giving the titles. 


The structure of Olley’s flower paintings 
developed over the years. In the 1960s she placed 
her floral arrangements on tables where bottles 
and other objects provided additional interest. 

In the 1ggos she placed her arrangement adjoining 
a window which offered both a source of light and 
a view to the world beyond, as exemplified by 
Cornflowers and figs 1990. This series developed 
into an extensive series of groups of flowers, fruit 


and objects placed in front of a window with 
views to Sydney Harbour. Later still her floral 
arrangements became the focus of an extensive 


view of the interiors of her own home. 


Conclusion 


There 1s nothing grand or intimidating in Olley’s 
works. The flowers and objects she paints are 
modest and familiar and engage the viewer in a 
comfortable discourse. Even within the confines of 
the still-life tradition, Olley produced a surprisingly 
diverse range of floral subjects without even 
considering the variety of fruit, vegetables, ceramics 
and other ornaments that populate her paintings. 
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Above 


Margaret Olley 
Gloriosa 2001.The 
striking scarlet, yellow 
and green of the 
climbing lily directs 
the viewer to Olley's 
kitchen. 


Opposite 
Top Margaret 


Olley Hawkesbury 
wildflowers 1995. 


Middle Margaret 
Olley Cornflowers and 
apples 1995. 


Bottom Margaret 
Olley French marigolds 
and pears 1972. 
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Clare Shearman 





Fernside, New Zealand 


Archway to the 


10 


Secret Garden, 
Fernside 2018. 


photo Fernside 
Heritage Trust 


The property of Fernside is an estate 

in one of New Zealand's great farming 
districts, the South Wairarapa. In the 
early 20th century Fernside’s owners 
the Elgars created a magnificent garden, 
which declined in glory during the mid- 
20th century. Since 2007, inspired by 
its history and significance, the current 
owners have recreated Fernside garden’s 
splendour, both through preservation and 
with new works. 


Early history 


After its establishment in 1860 as an estate of 930 
hectares, Fernside passed through a succession 

of owners until Henry Bunny MP, who built the 
first homestead off Underhill Rd at Fernside. In 
1876 he sold 460 hectares of the block including 
the homestead to Richard Barton of Pirinoa whose 
brother also owned Fareham House nearby. Barton 
died shortly afterwards. His widow Catherine, 
daughter of pastoralist Charles Bidwill of Pihautea, 
continued to farm there, but by 1886 she had 
remarried George Hutton and relocated to Napier, 
leaving the mixed farm under lease to Charles 
Elgar. Two years later Elgar purchased most of 
the estate, except the original homestead with its 
surrounding acreage on what 1s now Algies Rd. 
This house burnt down not long afterwards. 
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Charles Elgar married Ella Pharazyn in 1890 and 
they built their home on its present site, calling 

it Fernside even though it was situated quite a 
way from the original farmstead and had a new 
driveway from what 1s now State Highway 2. 
Charles, an engineer by profession, was originally 
a farm manager employed by Ella’s grandfather, 
the wealthy pastoralist Charles Pharazyn of 
Longwood in Featherston. Both Charles and Ella 
are to thank for the house and most of the grounds 
structure we see today. 


In its glory days in the early 1g00s the house 
and gardens were places for entertaining, garden 
parties and business meetings. Charles Elgar 
became a successful businessman owning three 
farms in the Wairarapa, and profiting from wool 
and from refrigerated lamb exports to the UK. 
Ella Elgar was quite the socialite and the house 
resounded with social gatherings. Making frequent 
trips overseas to America, Europe, Australia 

and Japan, they gathered ideas and plants for 
their garden at Fernside. ‘They had 16 staff in its 
heyday, including six gardeners. 


Creating the garden 


Following the death of their only child Enid in 
1916, the Elgars poured their energy into the 
creation of a magnificent 6 hectare garden. ‘They 
were heavily influenced by the Arts and Crafts 
style fashionable in England at that time under the 


partnership of the great British architect Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and garden designer Gertrude Jekyll. 
This involved the creation of garden structures and 
borders with exuberant planting schemes. 


After a tragic fire in 1923 in which the Elgars’ 
first home, a sprawling classic Arts and Crafts 
mansion and its contents were destroyed, they 
commissioned a family friend, architect Heathcote 
Helmore, who had recently returned from 
England after studying under Lutyens, to design 
a new house. While it was being built in 1924, 

the Elgars spent the year in England buying up 
antiques to furnish their new home. Some of these 
were later bequeathed to the National Museum 
by Ella Elgar and are now housed and on display 
at Te Papa. 


The new home was built in American Colonial 
Revival style with a Georgian interior, borrowed 
heavily from one of Lutyens’ designs. Other 
Lutyens features include the massive steep roof 
and tall chimneys, which were damaged during 
the 1942 earthquakes and had to be reduced. 


A new house and its gardens 


The grounds around the house were redesigned 

to accommodate the new layout and orientation. 
A formal circular courtyard and walls in English 
Arts and Craft style were created to give a sense of 
arrival at the front door of the house. A wrought 
iron gate from the courtyard led to a formal 

garden at the centre of which was a bronze statue 
of Mercury. 


According to a 1934 plan of Fernside, the water 
gardens consisted of an integrated complex of 

a lake and rill descending from it, leading to 

a typically Lutyens shaped pool and a sound 
shell. ‘The lake was also related to two very large 








Top The Elgars by the statue of Mercury in Fernside’s garden, |920. 


Middle Mrs Ella Elgar and dog by the sound shell, |920. 
Bottom Fernside in 2013. 


photos Fernside Heritage Trust 
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Top and middle 
Fernside in 2018. 


photos John Maurer 


Right A peacock in 
the garden, Fernside. 


photo Fernside 
Heritage Trust 
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rectangular lily ponds and three other ornamental 
pools, some with fountains. Waterfalls, weirs, 
bridges, a swimming pool, bathing house and 
boat shed were built. Stone benches and statuary 
included the bronze of Mercury — this statue 
unfortunately disappeared in the 1980s. ‘The 
effect is a unique creation for New Zealand, 
having English Arts and Crafts layout in the 
style of Lutyens, but with additional touches 

of European and Japanese water gardens and 
Australian and New Zealand native gardens 
interspersed. Its effect is an appealing fusion of 
old and new world and a reflection of the places 
the Elgars had visited on their world travels. 


After the Elgars 


After the death of the Elgars — Charles in 
1930 and Ella in 1945 — Fernside was leased 
to the US government under the aegis of the 
American Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, Avra M Warren. 


In 1949 the farm was carved up, and the house 
and 22 hectares was sold to the US government as 
a country residence for the American ambassador. 
The NZ government guaranteed right of water 
intake from the Tauherenikau River into the 
Fernside water gardens, in a deed of sale signed 
by then Prime Minister Walter Nash. 


US ambassador Robert M Scotten and his wife 
resided at Fernside between 1949 and 1955 and 
it was here they entertained their overseas guests, 
including John Foster Dulles who came to NZ 
while negotiating the Australian, New Zealand, 
Philippine, and Japanese security treaties in 1950 
and 1951. Scotten often commuted between 
Wellington and Fernside by plane, landing on an 
airstrip in a nearby paddock, although they also 
kept a fleet of American cars (Lincoln Continental, 
Buick and Chevrolet) and had two chauffeurs to 
drive them over the Rimutaka (now Remutaka) 
Range. The Scottens also held fetes and local 
charity fundraising events in the gardens. 


On their departure 1n 1955, Fernside passed 

into the hands of several owners during which 

it sadly fell into decline. In 1999 the lake area 
with its mature trees was used in several scenes 
in the filming of the Lord of the Rings trilogy as 
the River of Anduin — at Gladden Fields, where 
Deagol caught the fish containing the Ring and 
Smeagol fought him for it on the riverbank, and 
at Lothlorien where the Fellowship left the elves 
standing on the bridge and rowed down the river. 
The bridge at Fernside 1s said to be the only 
pre-existing structure to have been used in the 
film trilogy. 





Fernside’s renaissance 


When current owners Colin and Rosie Bevan 
bought Fernside in 2007, having fallen in love 
with the property and recognising its historic 
importance, they dedicated themselves to the 
restoration project. Although conservative in 
approach, some measures needed to be drastic 

to restore the garden with any authenticity. 
With their first head gardener Angus Smith, who 
shared the same vision, they rediscovered the old 
structure, restored and dredged the rill and lake 
(a major task as the latter was covered in brambles 
and fallen trees), restored or rebuilt bridges and 
pathways, and finally replanted garden borders, 
the native garden, the orchard, and berry cage 
(now the vegetable garden). 


In 2012 the author joined the team at Fernside as 
head gardener, assisting the Bevans to continue 
their work in bringing the gardens back to their 
glory days using historic plans and photographs to 
guide them and importantly creating an integral 
flow between ‘garden rooms’ for the visitor to pass 
through. There was also potential to plan out new 
gardens, such as the Secret Garden designed to 
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reflect the Arts and Crafts style, perfect for the 
vast space behind the existing Victorian wall, and 
the Chess Garden, planted out in Buxus topiarised 
into chess pieces. 


Fernside continues to be an ongoing project in 
which care 1s taken to preserve the charm and 
character of old walls and structures naturalised by 
plants and trees, rather than restoring everything 
to what it was. Through the efforts of Colin and 
Rosie Bevan, Fernside not only continues to be 

a fine example of a family home with grounds 
lovingly nurtured in the creative spirit of its 
original owners, but also a tourist destination for 
garden lovers and film buffs. 


Horticulturist Clare Shearman worked at Hever Castle 
and trained in garden design at the Chelsea Physic 
Garden. She ran a garden design business in 
England before moving to New Zealand, 
where she was head gardener at 
Government House in Wellington and then 
at Fernside. She is plant collection team 
manager at Wellington Botanic Garden. 
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October |934 plan 
of the Fernside 
garden. 
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/iemortal avenues in New Zealand 


Left Anzacs in France 
- a queue to the Field 
Canteen. Daily Mail 
photographic 
postcard, 1916-18. 


Te Papa, Wellington 
Middle Fairlie peace 


avenue’s oaks. 


photo Bruce Comfort 
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Some 10% of New Zealand's 1914 
population — about 103,000 troops and 
nurses — served overseas in World War 1; 
18,277 died and 41,317 were wounded. 
Soldiers’ avenues or memorial avenues 
were planted across this small country, 

far from battlefields, as a positive way to 
remember and honour the losses. Public 
monuments and single tree plantings were 
more common than parks or avenues. There 
is no integrated listing of avenues, but a 
useful national website of war memorials 
(nzhist.govt.au) includes some plantings. 


The Australian Garden History Society (AGHS) 
has had a long interest in memorial avenues. 
‘Treenet, a national urban tree research and 
education organisation based in Adelaide, began 
the project Avenues of Honour in 2004. Inspired 
by this, AGHS published a list compiled by this 
article’s co-author Stuart Read of avenues of honour 
in 2010 (available on the AGHS website). This 
grew to include ANZAC (Australian and New 
Zealand Army Corps) plantings on both sides of 
the ‘Tasman Sea, a reflection of the strong links 
forged before 1914 between the countries and 
strengthened by war. 
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AGHS’s lists distinguish seven types of plantings, 
one of which is honour avenues (for World War 1), 
identifying 23 in New Zealand at October 2018. 
Jo-anne Morgan (in her 2008 University of 
Canterbury NZ PhD thesis Arboreal eloquence) 
lists 18 avenues for all conflicts: WW1, WW2 and 
other wars. There is one additional ex-avenue, now 
reduced to a single tree, and three ‘lost avenues’. 


Who made the plantings? 


In the later part of the rgth century beautification and 
scenery preservation societies promoted in regional 
newspapers in New Zealand undertook tree planting 
in public parks and reserves. Dunedin did so from 
1887, Taranaki in Pukekura Park from the 1880s, 
Christchurch from 1897 and Auckland from 1899. 


Progressive groups were influential. Arbor Day 
(an American import) in 1915 saw the first 
national World War | commemorative tree 
plantings. Arbor Day plantings, some including 
war memorial avenues, were taken up by many 
schools. In Auckland, for example, these included 
Titirangi Park with 80 trees, Pukekohe primary 
school, Onehunga and Point Chevalier public 
schools. ‘The Auckland Civic League, an all-female 
preservation society, planted Belleview Park, 

Mt Eden, in 1913. Other hubs for plantings were 


showgrounds, where war memorials often were. 


North Island 


Auckland 


Auckland city’s Anzac Avenue was planted with 

a mix of native, Australian and European trees 

on 20 September 1918 by school children. The 
Governor-General planted two puriris (Vitex lucens) 
at the corner of Waterloo Quadrant and Lower 
Symonds Street. 


Some plantings survive. A totara (Podocarpus 
totara) died in 2017 and was removed, leaving 
Australian lilly pillies (Syzygium paniculatum), 
karaka or NZ laurel (Corynocarpus laevigatus), 

a funeral cypress (Cupressus funebris) and two 
Canary Island date palms (Phoenix canariensis) as 
dominant remaining trees. 


At Titirangi, Auckland’s Waitakere Ranges hold 

an intriguing avenue from ca 1917—1920s. Here, 

a Soldiers’ Memorial Walk, now a bush ‘tunnel’, 
includes Australian trees — one old cypress pine 
(Callitris) and eucalypts — and regenerating 

New Zealand trees. It leads to the original location 
of a 1917 memorial obelisk erected by Mr Henry 
Atkinson. ‘This has twice been relocated — in 1965 
to Titirang: War Memorial Reserve, then in 2010 to 
a more visible central spot outside Titirangi Library 


and War Memorial Hall. 
Auckland’s Stockade Hill War Memorial in Howick 


was built in 1920 and unveiled on 13 January 1921, 
commemorating 6 World War 1 and 19 World War 2 
servicemen from the district. Its impressive avenue 

of pin oaks (Quercus palustris) was possibly planted 
In 1g2I, or ca 1929—36. 


Takapuna in Auckland’s Potters Park, Anzac Road, 


has an avenue of totaras. The park was donated 


NEW ZEALANDS 
-OLL oF | HONOUR 


: 1915 
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by farmer Frederick Potter in 1916 and its 1921 
opening suggests a possible planting date. 


In South Auckland’s Pukekohe a unique avenue 
of shrubs was planted in the primary school. At a 
1925 Anzac Day ceremony, headmaster Mr EF 
Snell dedicated 27 camellias planted the previous 
winter in memory of 27 old boys who died in 
World War 1. He appealed to relatives and the 
public to pay for stone slabs at the base of each, 
like one under a holly (Ilex aquifolium) tree in 
front of the school. By 1927 all 27 plaques were in 
place. A photograph from ca 1931 shows children 
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Above Fairlie peace 





avenue, Mackenzie, 
South Island, where 


some 500 oak trees 


line the main road, 
celebrating peace. 
photo Bruce Comfort 


Left New Zealand's 
Roll of Honour 


Auckland Weekly 


News, Wilson 
& Horton Ltd, 
2! October |9 


Te Papa 
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Left 


Anzac Avenue 


and St Andrews 
church, Auckland, 


1949. 


Te Papa, Wellington 


Right VVatercolour 


of pohutukawa, 


Metrosideros tomentosa 
[now M. excelsa] by 
New Zealand artist 
Sarah Featon, | 888. 
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Te Papa 


tending the stones 1n the avenue. The stones 
were moved twice and re-dedicated in 2006, on 
a low concrete wall near Queen Street, attended 
by about 250 past pupils and descendants. ‘The 
local Lions Club and Keep Pukekohe Beautiful 
contributed, under direction of former student 
Ray Golding, with donations. By 2018 original 
buildings were gone, but the plantings remain. 


Auckland’s Point Chevalier Public School held 

a planting ceremony on 14 September 1927 to 
name plane trees (Platanus) after soldiers from 
the district lost in World War 1. The plantings 
were by children, in front of parents. The choice 
of species — planes rather than native kauri, rimu, 
kahikatea, taraire, mangaeo, etc — was debated 
and defended by noting that forest trees such as 
these might not survive on the cleared, exposed 
school grounds. 


‘A great totara has fallen’ 


Similarly, in August 1929 an ambitious scheme 

in Auckland’s Domain in front of the new War 
Memorial Museum led to hot debate (Institute 

of Horticulture, Horticultural Trades Association, 
National Council of Women, the Returned 

and Services Association (RSA) and museum 
authorities) over what kind of trees (native or 
exotic) to plant, when the City Council’s Parks 
department proposed 2 rows of Phoenix canariensis 
palms 200 feet (60 m) apart on the slope. A letter 
from solicitor W Beattie to the NZ Herald 
suggested that native species — amongst them 
totara, golden tainui (Pomaderris kumeraho), 
pohutukawa or climbing rata (Metrosideros excelsa 
or M. robusta), houhere or lacebark (Hoheria) and 
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whau or cork tree (Entelea arborescens) — were 
eminently suited, quoting a popular expression of 
one recently dead, ‘A great totara has fallen’. 


Some of the pohutukawa eventually planted in 
1934 native plantings remain, with some cedars 

on the museum’s south and Phoenix palms near 

the Wintergarden to its west. Most were lost when 
American military accommodation was built in 
front of the museum (and then later removed). 
Himalayan cedars that were not used in front of the 
museum were planted in Western Springs Park and 


Walker Park, at Point Chevalier. 


In Auckland’s Takapuna Reserve at Campbells 
Bay, 25 chains of pohutukawa trees form an 
Avenue of Remembrance planted as an initial 

step in providing a pleasure park in the reserve. 
‘Each was planted by a member of Campbell’s Bay 
Progressive Association (which is transforming the 
reserve into two public parks) or by a representative 
of a body interested in the project. The avenue will 
represent a (NZ) Centennial gift and memorial’, 


noted the NZ Herald (24 Aug 1939). 


Wairarapa 


In the town of Greytown, two committees of the 
Borough Council fund-raised to acquire 20 acres 
with native bush for a Soldiers’ Memorial Park, 
to a layout by Christchurch landscape designer 
Alfred Buxton. 


The men’s committee planted a scarlet oak in 

191g honouring their secretary, who died before 

the park’s completion. The ladies’ committee 
organised an avenue of remembrance with 117 limes 
(Tilia cordata) at 1 pound each. The trees each had a 
wooden plaque; these have been removed over time. 
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In Northland, Whangarei High School’s main drive 
to the sports fields saw a 1934 avenue planting 

of pohutukawa trees organised by the old pupils’ 
association as a memorial to 30 ex-pupils who had 
died in or after World War 1. Each tree except for 
one was planted by a next-of-kin or a deputy. 


South Island 


Anzac Park (formerly Milton/Millton’s Acre) 
was bought by Nelson City Council in 1897 and 
by 1912, much-reclaimed land was added to 

the reserve’s area. It was renamed Anzac Park 
after WW1 and contains very mature (1.e. likely 
1920s-planted) Canary Island date palms in an 
avenue to the central monument. 


The largest avenue 


NZ?’s largest and (it seems) earliest honour 

avenue was in North Otago’s Oamaru, on State 
Highway 1 (main street), adjacent streets and 
roads, where the Beautification Society planted 
400 European or English (Quercus robur), Turkey 
(Q. cerris) and hybrid oaks in 1918 and 191g to 
commemorate the deaths of 400 district men 

and one female nurse. Oaks were selected for 
hardiness, longevity and symbolism. Fifteen elms, 
a chestnut and three groves of mixed species were 
also planted in rg19. 


Funding came from the council and donations. 
Lack of next-of-kin volunteers turned the 
organising committee into participants. Plantings 
took a year, with trees in a radial pattern from 
town into countryside at one-mile intervals on 
then bare roads. Where possible, trees were placed 
near homes of servicemen commemorated; each 
had a post, bronze plate and fence. 


The 191g dedication ceremony on 11 September 
was short, almost devoid of war rhetoric, 

and centred on Viscount Jellicoe, Lord of the 
Admiralty, who planted an oak for Sergeant DF 
Brown, awarded a Victoria Cross for bravery at 
High Wood on the Somme (Christchurch Press 

12 Sept 1919) and a scarlet oak (Quercus coccinea) 
for Nurse Isobel Clark, drowned when the 
Marquette was torpedoed in the Aegean in 1915. 
The latter oak 1s gone, but a plaque remains near 
the centre of the radiating avenues. 


In Mackenzie district’s Fairlie, Cricklewood— 
Kimbell Road has a peace avenue of some 500 
oaks commemorating the Peace ‘Treaty of 1919. 
Individual trees do not represent individual 

dead soldiers or groups of them. The avenue was 
intended to stretch from Cricklewood to Tekapo, 
but only the Fairlie trees were planted. 





Several Waitaki district towns had 1919 avenues of 
honour. Jo-anne Morgan cites Geraldine, ‘Temuka, 
Waimate and Dunedin for commemorative 


plantings, not all for war dead, noting that trees were 
removed for road widening as early as the 1920s. Of 
this district’s avenues, over time, plantings have been 
lost, crosses stolen or broken. Many original brass 
plates found in berms have been collected by the 
North Otago Museum. In the 1950s, surveyor Jack 
Horner agitated for establishment of replacement 
groves. Since the 1990s, a district committee has 
replaced wooden crosses and new groves have 
become a better recognised part of the landscape. 
Young groves are at Ardgowan School, Alma, 
Glencoe Domain, Hampden, Kakanui and Maheno. 
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Top Stone marking 
commemorative 
planting in 1919 in the 
Domain, Ashburton, 
Canterbury. The 
Ashburton Guardian 
reported: 

‘The Mayoress (Mrs 
R. Galbraith) planted 
the “Peace” oak, and 
Mrs Sutton... planted 
the "Victory" oak 
near the fernery’. 


photo Mike Roche 


Bottom A peace oak 
planted on 14 August 
1919 in the grounds 
of Hampstead School 
(now Friedlander 
Park), Ashburton, 

by children whose 
relatives had served 
and died in World 
War |. 


photo Mike Roche 
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A Devonport's 
Memorial Drive in 
Auckland has Norfolk 
Island pines (left) and 
pohutukawa (right), 
planted in 1952 

to commemorate 


servicemen lost in 
World War 2. 


photo Chris Betteridge 


B View of Dunedin's 
Anzac Avenue with tts 
horse chestnut, oaks 
and elms. 


photo Mike Roche 


C Hanmer Forest Park 
memorial avenue. 


Photo MG Henry 


D European ash 
avenue, Timaru, 
planted in 1922. 


photo Mike Roche 


E Oamaru’s 1918 
Memorial Avenue of 
oaks, a century on. 


photo S Read, 
16 Apr 2018 
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Returned soldier Mr T Seddon MP (son of Prime 
Minister RJ ‘Dick’ Seddon) presented the town of 
Greymouth with 260 young oaks to plant an avenue 
as a war memorial. Each was to have an attached 
brass tablet with the name, rank and place of death 
of local soldiers (Manawatu Herald 22 July 1920). 


While not an avenue, Timaru’s South African 
(Boer) war memorial of ca 1902 had an honour roll 
panel added to commemorate the dead of World 
War | on 25 April 1926. Around its surrounding 
lawn are what appear to be formal plantings of 
Photinia x serrulata which are now trees — these 
could be 1922 plantings. Few other Timaru war 
memorials have plantings. Also in Timaru, the 
street going downhill from the front of the war 
memorial was planted in 1922 with an avenue of 
European ash (Fraxinus excelsior). 


Dunedin’s Upper Junction School has a 1919—20s 
avenue of native beech (Nothofagus) trees planted 
alongside the playing field, representing multiple 
losses for several school families. The town’s 
Anzac Avenue of European oaks, horse chestnut 
(Aesculus hippocastanum) and elms was planted in 
1925 as part of the Dunedin Exhibition that year. 
The avenue was “‘plaqued’ in World War 1, but the 


plaques were later removed. 


A great memorial highway 


Oamaru’s oaks were not the only significant 
national length of avenue plantings. As late as 
1936, a 1919 scheme was in motion to plant all 
the main road between the North Island’s first 
and former capital Auckland and its younger one, 
Wellington. A letter to the Wanganui Chronicle 
(31 Jan 1919) proposed a great ‘memorial highway’ 
from Wellington to Auckland via Palmerston 
(North), Fielding, Marton, Wanganui, Raetihi, 
Taumaranui and ‘Te Kuiti, grving access to the 
Tongariro National Park and Waitomo Caves. 


Each city and town might have an ‘Arc de 
Triomphe’ and plantings of suitable trees could 
make an avenue from Wellington to Auckland. 
The proposal came from Samuel Hurst 

Seager CBE, leading architect, town planning 
advocate and official architect of many overseas 
New Zealand battlefield memorials. 


In Taranaki’s Waitotara County, the Stratford 
Evening Post (23 May 1935) noted that 
Governor-General Viscount Galway had planted 
the first tree at Wanganui of a scheme 


recently propounded by Mr Hope Gibbons, Wanganui 
to plant a memorial avenue of native and English 
trees along the main highway from Auckland and 
Wellington in memory of the Anzac campaign and to 
mark the King's silver jubilee. 


A 1935 newspaper article noted a 1934 start made 
on 33% miles [54 km] of highway between Patea 
and ‘Turakina. Other plantings included 2% miles 
[3.2 km] miles in Waitotara County with ‘red 
gums’ (presumably Western Australian Corymbia 
ficifolia), ash and beech trees. Along another 37% 
miles [5.6 km] were hundreds of flowering cherries 
and shrubs. In Wanganui County were avenues 
of poplars planted in wet localities and elsewhere 
wattles, cherries, rhododendrons and flowering 
shrubs, with the assistance of the Wanganui City 
Council and the Wanganui Beautifying Society 
(Wanganui Chronicle 27 Aug 1935). 


In 1938 Brigadier-General A Stewart CMG, 

DSO unveiled a memorial ‘shell rock seat with 
inset tablet’ in memory of the NZ Rifle Brigade. 
The Evening Post (22 Feb 1938) reported Rev 
Archdeacon J Young’s comment that the avenue 
planted in memory of NZ men made a perfect, 
permanent and growing memorial. A cairn formed 


part of an island-wide scheme to plant the main road 
from Wellington to Auckland with trees on one side in 
commemoration of the silver jubilee of King George 
V and on the other to commemorate deeds and 
traditions of the NZ Division in the Great War. 


The Evening Post added: 


Already 20 miles of the proposed avenue ... has been 
planted, extending from Wanganui to Waitotara. It is 
hoped to get schools along the route right through 
the island to undertake planting of their portion of 
the main road. 


A section of avenue remains clearly visible in 
Wanganui on the Great North Road just east of 
Montgomery Road near the Winter Gardens and 
Virginia Lake. 


Paraparaumu memorial avenue 


In the Otaki district town of Paraparaumu, the 
local branch of NZ’s RSA started planting a 
memorial avenue in 1939. The following year locals 
established a Paraparaumu Beautifying Society, 
whose members ploughed and fenced a vacant 
quarter-acre of land in town, used as a nursery site 
for 500 young pohutukawas given to the district by 
the Wellington Beautifying Society. 


Conclusion 


New Zealand’s avenues are fewer in number and 
scale than Australia’s. Stone monuments and 
single or grove plantings are much more common. 
But NZ planted avenues to honour World War 1 
dead and survivors. Patriotic spirit was strong, 
losses felt keenly in a small and thinly spread 
populace. The avenues and other commemorative 
plantings lack coordination and heritage listing 
and need better recognition and management to 
ensure their future. 
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Kentgrove: from production to 


Kentgrove 
homestead. 
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Since its establishment in the 

mid-19th century ‘Kentgrove’ in Goulburn 
has combined its gardens, specimen 

trees and orchards with rural industry, 
pastoral development and decline, 
colourful owners and glamourous guests. 
Although a private garden, it reveals much 
about the fortunes and garden history of 
south-eastern regional New South Wales. 


First settled in about 1840 on an 87-acre 
allotment, the earliest owner of Kentgrove was the 
Reverend Richard Leigh (1829—1915). Described 
as a ‘man of great energy [who] started to make 
provision for old age by planting an orchard just 
over the hill by the North Goulburn railway 
quarry’, he commenced to build an unfinished 
stone cottage on the site, which became known 

as ‘Leigh’s Folly’ (Goulburn Evening Penny Post 
14 Nov 1929, p 7). Leigh, however, went on to 
became the canon of St Saviour’s Cathedral in 
Goulburn in 1897. 


Reverend Leigh’s orchard continued to be 
developed under the subsequent ownership of 
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preservation 


Daniel Kadwell (1817—1903) who acquired 

the property during the late 1870s. A founding 
member of the Primitive Methodist Church 

in Goulburn in 1878 (Queanbeyan Age 17 Aug 
1878, p 4), Kadwell came to Goulburn to conduct 
business as a market gardener. 


During his ownership, Kentgrove was often 
referred to as Kadwell’s Farm, and much of the 
layout of the grounds in a gardenesque style 
was established during this time. A number 

of ‘exotic’ and significant trees planted during 
this time remain, including the evergreen (or 
Japanese) spindle (Euonymus japonica), native 
to Japan, Korea and China and two stone pines 
(Pinus pinea), native to the Mediterranean, which 
were widely planted during the 1gth century in 
southeastern Australia. 


It was under the following ownership of 

Francis ‘Tait (1839—88) in the 1880s, however, 
that Kentgrove expanded rapidly. Known as 
‘Kentgrove Orchard and Nursery’, the property’s 
orchard now included plums, apricots, pears and 
cherries for sale, including 53 varieties of apples. 
Tait also supplied grape vines, gooseberries, 


currants, asparagus and rhubarb and it became a 
thriving and successful business (Goulburn Herald 


10 Jul 1888, p 3). 


Kentgrove’s success as an orchard during the 
1870s was mirrored across the region, with the 
Cootamundra Herald (30 Jan 1877, p 4) noting 
that this area of New South Wales was becoming 
one of the largest fruit-growing areas for jam 
production. “Goulburn has its factories busy in the 
preserving and refinement of all the seasonable 
fruits’, the newspaper noted. By the 1880s, fruit 
grown in the region was being sent to Sydney, 
with ‘large supplies [being] sent in from Bathurst 
and Goulburn’ (Australian Town and Country 
Journal 23 Jan 1886, p 28). 


From around 1886, Kentgrove was producing 
jam in 2-pound [o.g kg] tins on site, under the 
‘Argyle Jam’ brand, exporting to England and 

all over Australia. Francis ‘Tait was appointed 
Reverend of the Wesleyan Church in Goulburn 
in June 1879 (Australian Town and Country 
Journal, 14 Jun 1879, p 38) and also served as the 
mayor of Goulburn in 1885 and again in 1887, 
while residing at Kentgrove, before his sudden 
death in 1888, aged 49. Kentgrove was sold after 
Tait’s death as ‘KEN TGROVE — A splendid 
orchard of 89 acres, formerly known as ‘Kent 
Wells’ (Goulburn Herald 29 Sep 1888, p 5). It was 
similarly described as ‘Kentgrove Orchard (late 
Kadwell’s) in advertising for the auction of the 
property held in October 1888. 


After Tait’s death, Kentgrove was acquired by 
George Lansdown (1859—1917) and reached 

the peak of its production. Lansdown was 
entrepreneurial with his fruit growing and 
processing with much of the fruit grown at the 
property intended for export to London. A trial 
shipment of ‘Goulburn grown apples’ from the 
orchard occurred in 1892, with Lansdown offering 
to supplying some 50 cases of fruit for export 
(Goulburn Evening Penny Post 26 Jan 1892, p 2). 


By 1891 he was even producing oranges in 

the cool climate of Goulburn. “We have been 
shown by Mr. G Lansdown oranges grown in his 
Kentgrove Gardens. Some of the fruit 1s of fair 
size, but the skin is a quarter of an inch thick’, 
said the Goulburn Evening Penny Post (29 Aug 
1891, p 3). Iwo years later, the Sydney Mail 

(g Dec 1893, p 1205) reported that 


amongst the trees in Mr. George Lansdown's 
Kentgrove Orchard, Goulburn, is a cherry tree, which 
Mr. Benson, the official judge in connection with the 
national [agricultural] prize competitions, believes 
to be the largest in the world. It has a spread of 
considerably over 30 ft’ 









2 Ths, 


The superb cherries grown at Kentgrove often 
received praise and were species not grown today 
for commercial fruit production. In 1897 it was 
reported that 


the cherry crop is a sight to see, the trees being 
bowed with the weight of the fruit ... In the orchard 
are splendid samples of the Napoleon Bigarreau, 

St. Margaret, Tartarian, and Florence Heart ... 

These are on trees placed in the orchard four or five 
years ago by Mr. Lansdown. Up to Saturday last 800 
cases had been sent away and it is estimated that the 
cherry yield this season will be 1500 cases. 


Goulburn Evening Penny Post 14 Dec 1897, p 4 


By the early 20th century however, Kentgrove was 
struggling. George Lansdown had declared bankrupt 
in January 1898 (New South Wales Government 
Gazette 4 Feb 1898 [Issue roo], p 958). He returned 
to his previous trade as a builder and contractor, but 
retained ownership of Kentgrove. 
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Top Daniel Kadwell’s 
‘Kent Grove’, ca | 880. 


Goulburn Mulwaree 
Library, Local Studies photo 
collection, PF-9 no 1858 


Bottom ‘Argyle jam’ 
brand label, Kentgrove, 
Goulburn, 

ca |880-90s. 


image supplied by author 
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View of Victorian 


tennis court gardens. 


photo Claire Baddeley 
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For some ten years Mr. George Lansdown has been out 
of the building trade, but ... carries on a considerable 
orchard enterprise, and his cherries are well known for 
securing high prices in the Sydney markets 


reported the Sydney Mail and New South Wales 
Advertiser (5 Nov 1902 p 1183). 


By 1906 it was reported that; “he property 
known as Kentgrove orchard of 89 acres, about 

3 miles from Goulburn on the Sydney Road, 

was recently sold to Mr. J.W. Middlebrook of 
Sydney, at a highly satisfactory figure for cash’. 
While Lansdown had developed Kentgrove 
extensively and sent fruit produced there overseas, 
James William Middlebrook (1869—1945), who 
further extended the businesses, made the most 
significant changes to the property. 


It was noted 1n 1920 that 


within a hundred yards of the residence is the jam 
factory, a substantially built structure of brick. This 
consists of pulping and jam making plant, together 
with a 35 h.p. boiler ... the steam and power used for 
pulping fruit, making jam, and driving the machinery 
used for making the tins, etc. The “Kentgrove Canning 
Works” afforded an instance of commendable private 
enterprise. 


Border Morning Mail and Riverina Times 6 Feb 1920, p 3 


Today the brick jam factory building remains at 
Kentgrove, a reflection of the intense production 
and industry that once occurred there. 


The fortunes of Kentgrove continued to rise again 
during the 1920s and the property hosted a number 
of visitors. The NSW Governor Sir Dudley De 
Chair and family visited Kentgrove in December 
1924, and in November 1926 Miss Australia Beryl 
Mills was a guest of the Middlebrooks at Kentgrove 
(Goulburn Evening Penny Post 17 Nov 1926, p 2). 


By the early 1930s, however, it had entered a 
period of deep decline. Under instructions from 
the Kentgrove Estate, large amounts of farm 
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machinery and stock were sold off. ‘The manager 
and owner Frederick Thomas Reeves was in a 
legal suit against the Kent Grove Canning Co Ltd, 
in financial trouble, and entering receivership. 

He was fined for failing to register the orchard for 
three years in a row (1936—38). Although Reeves 
remained the owner of Kentgrove until 1946, 

he converted it to a more profitable sheep stud 


(The Land 10 Nov 1939, p 13). 


In 1946 the property was purchased by the Hyles 
family from Uriarra in Canberra. Just a year later, 
Joseph RE Hyles (1878—1962) organised a clearing 
sale at Kentgrove, which included the selloff of 

‘an orchard of about 35 acres, with small cottage 
and shed’ (Goulburn Evening Post 12 Dec 1947, 

p 8). The jam factory and cannery were repurposed 
into a shearing shed. During the ownership of the 
Hyles family, a number of managers ran Kentgrove, 
including Mr Harry Rawlinson (from 1955 to 
1959), the father of the current owner. Kentgrove 
was later sold by subdivision in December 1975, 
and retained a ‘quantity of fruit trees’ (Canberra 
Times 14 Nov 1975, p 13), although few of these 
trees remain today. 


Renovation 


The current owner of Kentgrove acquired the 
property in 2006 and set about meticulously 
renovating, adding to and creating new gardens. 
The original Victorian tennis court was turned 
into a 750 square metre Victorian kitchen garden, 
complete with summerhouse and underground 
automatic watering system. In 2014, a 200 
square metre indoor temperate rainforest room 
was constructed 1n a part of the former shearing 
shed, with hundreds of plants, ponds, lighting 
and walkways. An 800 square metre Japanese 
garden known as a ‘stroll/ tea house garden’ was 
constructed the following year, with maples and 
other species, and a 47% tatami mat tea room built 
cantilevered over a large fish pond. The park 
lands surrounding Kentgrove were also planted 
with around roo deciduous trees. 


Today the philosophy at Kentgrove is one of 
conservation and sustainability. It is the latest 
chapter in a garden and property that reveals 
economic, social and cultural insights into the 
changing fortunes of a private estate, moving 
from production to preservation, over its nearly 
180-year history. 


Dr Claire Baddeley 's regional properties and 
committees coordinator with the National 
Trust of Australia (NSVV). She has 
worked in museums, galleries and 
historic properties in curatorial and 
management roles and holds a PhD in 
museum studies. 
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Chooks, trombones and tomatoes 


During World War 2, internment camps 

in Australia were constructed for those 

who were considered a threat to national 
security. Internees at Loveday in South 
Australia produced commercial quantities of 
vegetables, seeds, opium poppy, pyrethrum, 
and pigs and chickens. 


Germans, Italians and Japanese residents classed 

as “enemy aliens’ were sent to camps throughout 
Australia. In South Australia the main camp, chosen 
as it had been part of the soldier settlement initiative 
after World War 1, was built in the Riverland at 
Loveday near Barmera. Water from the River 
Murray in the original underground pipes was 

used for irrigation across the camp. The site was 
near major road and rail links, and communication 
systems survived from the earlier time. 


Loveday comprised four separate compounds, 
each housing Germans, Italians, Japanese 

and Chinese men from Formosa (Taiwan). 
The headquarters housed medical services, 


kitchens, a canteen and administration personnel. 


The Loveday camp was completed by August 
1940. Lieutenant Colonel Edwin Thayer Dean, 
a pastoralist from ‘Karinya’ station in the Barossa 
Valley, was appointed Group Commandant. 

He had the foresight to employ the men of the 
camp, and the skills and knowledge to establish 
large-scale financially viable crops. 


A productive camp 


Employing internees in camps was a new concept 
and carried out very successfully at Loveday. 

By May 1943, its 2600 Italians, 200 Germans and 
140 Japanese men cleared land and maintained 
crops. The internees raised seeds, grew vegetables, 
pharmaceutical and research crops, and raised pigs 
and chickens on a large economically successful 
productive commercial scale. ‘There 1s written 
evidence that some men grew vegetables for their 
own use and an archaeological survey suggested 
that terraces were created for growing rice by 

the Japanese. 
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View of part of 
Loveday internment 
camp, || March 1943. 
photo Colin Thomas 


Halmarick, Australian War 
Memorial 030196/25 
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Left Commanding 
officer Lieutenant 
Colonel ET Dean DSO 
VD inspecting a mature 
bush of ‘San Marzana’ 
tomatoes at Loveday. 
photo Hedley Keith Cullen 
1945, Australian War 
Memorial 122935 


Middle A record 
trombone squash 
grown at Loveday was 
0.9 m long and weighed 
38 and a half kg. 

photo Hedley Kerth Cullen 


1944 Australian War 
Memorial |22924 


Right The Loveday 
poultry project. 

photo Hedley Kerth Cullen 
1944, Australian War 
Memorial 123100 





* Weights and 
measures have been 
converted to metric 

for this article, but 
original currencies 
have been retained. 
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Before the war, Australia imported most 
vegetable seeds from the USA. After the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941, restrictions on 
shipping forced the Australian Government to 
establish a national program of seed production 
and distribution. The Vegetable Seeds Committee 
was formed to investigate methods aimed at 
reducing the likelihood of a vegetable seed 
shortage. Eventually, Loveday was chosen as 

the main site for growing a wide variety of crops. 
‘Tomato, carrot, bean, beetroot, lettuce and 
cabbage seeds were sent to Loveday for planting 
and by 1943 more than 21,000 kg* of seeds had 
been harvested. Valued at £15,000, the seeds 
were sent to the Commonwealth Seed Committee 
for distribution. 


Vegetables 


In addition to seed production, vegetables were 
grown. The first garden of 0.8 ha, which gradually 
increased to ror ha, was under cultivation in 


January 1941. 


The Vegetable Production and Distribution 
Committee was responsible for the processing 

of foods that were unable to be transported and 
used fresh. Machines built at Loveday were used 
to dehydrate thousands of tonnes of vegetables, 
including potatoes, carrots and onions, which were 
then sent to the defence forces. 


In 1942, more than 10,000 cucumbers, hundreds 
of kilograms of tomatoes, 450 kg of beetroot, 

1 tonne of onions, 10 tonnes of silver beet and 
spinach and go kg of rhubarb, as well as potatoes 
and beans, were being picked each month. 
Pumpkins and marrows were also grown, as well 
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as watermelons in an area covering about 4.8 ha, 
but later extended to a total of 7.3 ha. 


In 1945, 254 tonnes of tomatoes were supplied to 
the Berri Packing Union to be made into canned 
juice for the Allied forces in the Pacific. 


By December 1946, almost 3000 tonnes of 
vegetables with a value of £36,000 had been 
harvested at Loveday. 


Other crops 


In addition to the growing of vegetables at 
Loveday, other projects of experimental crops 
included guayule, pyrethrum daisies and opium 
poppies. Under the supervision of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research (now CSIRO), 
guayule — which 1s similar to saltbush — was 
grown as a substitute for rubber. The daisy plant 
provided pyrethrin used in insecticides. 


But by far the largest project was the cultivation 
of optum poppies for medicinal morphine. ‘The 
crop covered 43 ha and Loveday was the largest 
producer of raw opium in Australia. The first 
harvest in 1944 produced approximately 30 
tonnes and provided more than half the morphine 
requirements for the Australian military forces. 


Other research crops included more than 
11,500 tomato plants which were sent to Berri 
Experimental Farm in an effort to grow hardier 
and more productive plants. 


Livestock 


Another significant enterprise at Loveday was the 
construction of a piggery which was built in 1943. 
More than 1200 bacon pigs were fed on food scraps 


from the camp and greens grown in the 
gardens, and sold to the Adelaide Abattoirs. 


A modern poultry farm built at the camp 
provided eggs and dressed meat birds for 
the army and hospitals. From 1943 to 1945 
more than 5000 white leghorns were kept 
in specially built pens with greens planted 
between the buildings. In that time the 
farm provided nearly 30,000 eggs, which 


contributed a large amount of income to the 


economic success of Loveday. 


The men were escorted to their areas 

of work by armed guards and were paid 
one shilling for six hours work. ‘The 
money was usually sent to their families, 
but sometimes tokens were used to buy 
tobacco or biscuits sold in the canteen. 
Burgundy coloured overalls, not the 
tradition khaki, were worn, as they could 
be seen easily against the green foliage of 
the crops. It was also the only dye which 
would cover khak1. 


Many of the men were professional 
gardeners or had horticultural experience 
which contributed greatly to the economic 
success of the crops. 


In addition to the large commercial 
plantings, diaries, letters, sketches and 
drawings done by internees provide 
evidence of small vegetable and flower 
gardens established by the Italians around 
their tents and huts. Grapes were also 
grown for making wine, using tubing and 


pipes taken from shower and toilet fittings. 


Mario Sardi’s diary 


One of the Italian internees at Loveday 
was Mario Sardi, who kept a diary while 

he was at the camp from February 1942 to 
December 1943. A sketch in it shows the 
tents and buildings at the camp, including 
a recreation hall, hospital, canteen and 
laundry. ‘There is also a garden clearly 
marked. He recorded his daily life and tasks 
in great detail, including doing his washing, 
playing cards and writing to his fiancée in 
Italy. However, much more frequent are his 
comments about the vegetables he planted 


and the time he spent watering and weeding. 


He arrived at Loveday on 28 February 
1942. The following summer he wrote in 
his diary: 





Top Staff Sergeant HN Huffadine standing in an experimental crop of ‘blue 
maw’ opium poppies (Papaver somniferum), which grew to 0.9 m in height. 
Each season the ripened heads were sent to Melbourne where in a specially 
created factory |.6 kg of medicinal morphine was extracted from each tonne 
of dried heads. 


photo Hedley Keith Cullen 1944, Australian War Memorial 12309 | 


Bottom In World War 2 official war artist Max Ragless was commissioned 
to record home front activities, including mobilisation of primary and civil 
industries to war-related production. 


‘Harvesting pyrethrum, Loveday internment group’, 1945, painting by Max 
Ragless. The 1945 pyrethrum harvest yielded 75 wool bales of dried heads. 


Australian War Memorial ART 23423 
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Friday 12th November 1943 


Monday 14th 
Tonight Amante, my future uncle and | filled up on 





lafrwary 
aie ; Pe Peat tee December 1942 
ee Mk le ee My future uncle broad beans. 
r | » and |spoke 
Per aa ee - with the Doctor Sunday 14th November 1943 
eI ' about taking a Tonight, again, with the usual group we filled 
| ourselves up on broad beans. 


small piece of 





No comment is needed here relating to the 


? he sai 0. SARDLLIWI483. | land to have a 
Ie ogetabte consumption of this particular vegetable and 


| 
j |} fog. id Aisa Bia ke SE DAY | 
~ oe ae . 
|| oa: f PELE fee a LOVEDAY | patch. 
i a Pla hcdiss ee lpr: Se ee | their cramped sleeping quarters. 
Bopercet pate Oe! | Only two days Neg a ; 
| later ar entry Most of Mario’s diary entries refer to the work 
coe he does in his garden and how he waters and 
mt ',) | reads: 
Sala protects the crops from the harsh summers and 
ee Wt Wednesday 16th ; . 
sit ) the very cold winters: 
e~ el December 1942 
= After dinner Cardillo, Thursday 17th December 1942 
a my future uncle This morning | got up early to water the vegetable 
} and my father patch and, before the sun rose, | had finished. Then 
i and | planted the my future uncle and Cardillo came, and we covered 
aA? fy vegetable patch by it with sacks, so that what we had planted wouldn't 
ae putting in cucumbers, whither [wither]. 
yi | k 
“an Pe i> ak i aes Wednesday 1st September 1943 
dg? gh melons, lettuce, ; 
thy Today again | went out to work and cleaned up 
lots) a tomatoes and peppers, ; 
; ¢ andgo Tonight Geeltired deposits of dirty water exactly where the vegetable 
patches are in the camps. 
me a any a — and After the entries for November 1943 there is 
Nad) a ce. manne 7aun no mention of the gardens or vegetables. Mario 
pian | aheeatl 4 ee Nh Sardi left Loveday camp on 2 December 1943 
tomato plants and lettuce, and the whole group and peeurtied to Queensland, where he married 
watered the vegetable patch. his fiancée Alfia Patane. 
italian internee Throughout his diary, Mario refers to other Toda 
Mario Sardis sketch gardens and the vegetables that were planted, as y 
At Loveday after the war the timber-framed 
ba 


buildings were dismantled. The mess hall is now 
used as the district hall. Very little remains of 
the compound and none of the commercial camp 
crops or gardens can be seen. However, as 1t was 
one of the most significant enterprises during 
World War 2, the Loveday site is on the South 
Australian Heritage Register. 


of Loveday cam fk . 
ph ia. well as digging a canal to redirect water. 


p 49 of Ilma O'Brien Monday 28th December 1942 
2OI3) | hoed the tomatoes in the vegetable patch. 


Friday 22nd October 1943 
| took a walk to the vegetable patch in Camp 14A and 
| ate a lot of broad beans. 


Wednesday 24th March 1943 
Today my mates and | brought some soil to the 


vegetable patch to dig a canal for the water and so we 

were able to water the vegetable patch from the canal. Peter Monteath, ed (2018) Captured lives: Australia’s 

Tiiredlav- MORK ire wartime internment camps. NLA Publishing, Canberra. 

Tameneniea Lwens Aidesfaee. doursidetors ll ma Martinuzzi O'Brien, ed (2013) The internment diaries 

general inspection. All of those cubis had a garden of Mario Sardi. Lucerne Press, Alphington [Melbourne]. 

were to be by their garden. Trove wwwerove.nla.gov.au National Library of Australia 
search facility for books, images, newspapers, maps, 


There was obviously an excellent crop of tomatoes music, archives, etc. 


as a diary entry a few day later reads: archeraading 
Monday 29th March 1943 Readers can learn more about the Vegetable Seeds 
Today with my future father, and my future uncle and Committee from Megan Martin's article ‘World War 
Cardillo, | made pasta with sauce, and | enjoyed a large Two: the Commonwealth Vegetable Seeds Committee’, 
helping. Australian Garden History 24(2) 2012, pp 15-18. 

Later in the year, there was a large crop of broad 

beans which Mario and his future uncle ate over 

Adelaide-based Dr Julie Holbrook 


Tolley is an avid social historian and 


several nights: 
public speaker, and is much published. 


Thursday 11th November 1943 
Tonight my future uncle cooked a lot broad beans and 


| filled myself up. 
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Sweet briar or eglantine 


| know a bank whereon the wild 
thyme blows, 


Where oxlips and the nodding violet 
grows; 

Quite over-canopied with luscious 
woodbine, 


With sweet musk-roses, and with 
eglantine. 


William Shakespeare, A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Act Il, Scene 2 


Celebrated by English poets from Shakespeare to 
TS Eliot, sweet briar or eglantine has long been 
held in affectionate regard by many. In Australia 


and New Zealand, it is also now a significant weed. 


Sweet briar (Rosa rubiginosa) is an erect, perennial 
shrub up to 3 m tall, with arching branches and 
strong, hooked prickles. The pinnate leaves are 
covered with fine hairs and the white to pink 
flowers have five petals and numerous yellow 


(Rosa rubiginosa) 


stamens. The fruits are orange to bright red 
berries, or hips. The name rubiginosa, meaning 
rusty red, comes from the many small glands on 
the leaflets that often give the foliage a rusty hue. 
The charming common name ‘eglantine’ is from 


Middle English eglentyn and Old French aiglantin. 


Sweet briar. 


photo Nino Marcutti, 
Alamy Stock Photo 


A long affection 


From the 17th century onwards sweet briar, 
typically found in hedgerows, was brought into 
garden use, often together with honeysuckle and 
jasmine to garnish trees and to make sweetly 
scented bowers and walks. In a long letter to John 
Evelyn in 1659 John Beale wrote of perfuming the 
countryside with ‘hedge rows of our old English 
friend the sweet eglantine’. Mark Laird gives many 
examples in A natural history of English gardening 
(2015). Penelope Hobhouse, in Plants in garden 
history (1994), adds examples from America, 
including ‘Thomas Jefferson’s garden at Monticello. 
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Left ‘Sweet briar’ 
from Alfred Ewart's 
The weeds, poison 
plants, and naturalized 
aliens of Victoria 
(1909). 


Right ‘Wein-rose, 
Rosa rubiginosa’ 
[sweet briar] from 

| Sturm's Flora von 
Deutschland (1907). 
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William Morris’ garden at Red House (1859—65) 
had been an orchard. Morris made a garden 
divided into squares hedged by sweet briar or wild 
rose. A visitor’s description in 1863, quoted by 
Aymer Vallance in The life and work of William 
Morris (1897), noted ‘the surrounding garden 
divided into many squares, hedged by sweetbriar 
or wild rose, each enclosure with its own particular 
show of flowers ... all struck me as vividly 
picturesque and uniquely original’. 


Celebrated gardener and writer Vita Sackville- 
West had a hedge of sweet briar in her garden at 
Sissinghurst. She wrote in her weekly column in 
the Observer on 15 January 1950: 


A hedge of sweet-briar is one of the most desirable 
things in any garden. It is thorny enough to keep 
out intruders, should it be needed as a boundary 
protection; in early summer it is as pretty as the 
dog-rose, with its pale pink single flowers; in autumn 
it turns itself into a sheer wall of scarlet hips; and on 
moist muggy evenings after rain the scent is really 
and truly strong in the ambient air. You do not need 
to crush a leaf between your fingers to provoke the 
scent; it swells out towards you of its own accord, as 
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you walk past, like a great sail filling suddenly with 
a breeze off those Spice Islands which Columbus 
hoped to find. 


The leaves 


The reason for this long and affectionate 
association with sweet briar lay not in the flowers, 
although they are charming enough, but in the 
leaves. As explained in A modern herbal by Mrs 
Grieve (1998): 


Its fragrance of foliage is peculiarly its own and 
has led to it holding a cherished place in many 
old gardens... It takes a shower to bring out the 
full sweetness of Sweet Briar, when its strong and 
refreshing fragrance will fill the air and be borne a 
long distance by the breeze. 


The secret of the strong, sweet, apple-like 
fragrance lies in the glandular hairs on the 
underside and margins of the leaves, which emit 
the fragrance. Graham Thomas recommends that 
sweet briar should be planted in a situation where 
the fragrance will be brought into the garden on 
warm moist winds. 


Wein-Rose, Rosa rubiginosa. 


Teas made from the hips are very popular in 
Europe — a cup of rose hip tea will provide the 
minimum daily adult requirement of vitamin C. 
During World War 2 the British relied on rose 
hips and hops as the sources for their vitamins 
A and C. The fine hairs of the fruit can act as an 
irritant. According to Charles Lamp in A field 
guide to weeds in Australia (1984), “Small boys 
delight in rubbing broken hips on the back 

of unsuspecting necks to cause an unpleasant 
itching sensation’. 


The briar’s history in Australia 


It is not at all surprising that sweet briar was an 
early introduction to the English colony of New 
South Wales. Governor King’s Despatch to Lord 
Hobart of g May 1803 reported in a List of Plants 
that “Sweet Brier’ was ‘In plenty’. It was not 

long in spreading to other states. Daniel Bunce 
had sweet briar for sale in Hobart Town in 1836. 
We know from botanist PM (Peter) Kloot that 

R. rubiginosa was introduced in South Australia 
as an ornamental before 1839. Five specimens 
were growing in the old Botanic Gardens at the 
end of 1841. Kloot gives examples of the plant’s 
listings in nurserymen’s catalogues in the 1840s. 
As for Victoria, Mueller’s First general report (1853) 
included Rosa rubiginosa among 57 introduced 
species that ‘are not only naturalized beyond the 
possibility of extirpation, but even overpower the 
more tender indigenous plants’. 


William Howitt (1792—1888), an established 
writer in England with a keen interest in natural 
history, came to Australia in 1852 with his sons 
Alfred and Charlton. He returned to England 

in 1854 with Charlton. Alfred remained in 
Australia to become a noted explorer, geologist 
and anthropologist, and the author of a number of 
books. In 1855 William Howitt published Land, 
labour, and gold, set out as 43 letters recounting 
his travels and his observations. His writings 
carry a note of English triumphalism that jars 
somewhat today, but they provide much useful 
contemporaneous material. His early impressions 
of Melbourne, in October 1852, celebrate the 
English character of the houses and gardens. 
Sweet briar played a significant part. 


The English stamp and English character are on all 
their settlements. They are English houses, English 
enclosures that you see; English farms, English 
gardens, English cattle and horses, English fowls 
about the yards, English flowers and plants carefully 
cultivated. You see great bushes of furze, even by 
the rudest settlers’ cottages. There are hedges of 
sweet-briar around their gardens. 
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But Howitt was soon to discover that sweet briar 
could be a problem. In a letter dated 8 July 1854 
from Launceston, Howitt describes a visit to 

Mr Ronald Gunn, ‘a distinguished naturalist,’ 
whose house was in a “fine park with splendid 
steeps and most picturesque glens.’ After a 
botanical ramble with Gunn, he noted that ‘the 
sweetbriar and furze are beginning to be regarded 
as real nuisances. The birds disperse the seeds 

of these plants everywhere, the wind assisting to 
disseminate the thistles all over the island, and 
the cattle, which are very fond of the hips of the 
sweetbriar, spreading that shrub in the woods and 
pastures.’ 


Irish botanist William Harvey (1811—66), who 
visited Australia in 1854—55, confirmed Howitt’s 
observations. Harvey’s letter of 31 March 1855 to 
Sir William Hooker from Launceston, observed: 


Sweet-briar, originally introduced as a hedge plant, 
is completely naturalized, and in places forms 
impenetrable thickets. It annually produces millions 
of hips, and, if left alone, will soon become as great a 
pest as thistles. 
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Top: Sweet briar in 
the grounds of the 
Classics Department, 
University of Auckland, 
2006. 


The briar was grown 
from a plant obtained 
at Rangitoura Church 
Mission founded in 
1814 and abandoned 
in |832.The rose has 
been exterminated as 
a pest in tts original 
ocation where It is 
assumed to be the 
oldest known rose In 
New Zealand. 


photo wonderferret, Flickr 











Bottom: Briar rose 
(Rosa rubiginosa) in 
flower, Gundaroo 
Common, NSW, 
December 201 |. 


photo John Tann, Flickr 
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Top Thorns of a 
briar rose (Rosa 
rubiginosa), Gundaroo 
Common, NSW, April 
2009. 


John Tann, Flickr 

Right Seeds of 

a briar rose (Rosa 
rubiginosa), Gundaroo 


Common, NSW, April 
2009. 


John Tann, Flickr 
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Clerical botanist William Woolls took a more 
relaxed position, writing of New South Wales in 
A contribution to the flora of Australia (1867): 


Rosaceae — Of this family the sweet brier (Rosa 
rubiginosa) is complained of by some settlers, but 

| think that most English people will be pleasingly 
reminded of the old country by the sight of the 
eglantine, or sweet brier; and the fruit, which in some 
countries is made into a conserve, furnishes food for 
small birds. Although this shrub was brought to the 
colony in the first instance designedly, yet it is worthy 
of mention, as it has spread very widely. 


Such complacency was not to last for very long. 
By 1895 sweet briar was listed as second to the 
Bathurst burr as the most important weed in 


New South Wales. 


A weed is made 


The proclamation under the Thistle Act of sweet 
briar as a noxious weed for the Shire of Mansfield 
in February 1894 was followed by proclamations 
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for six further shires in Victoria before that year 
was out. After proclamations for many more 
shires, the species was proclaimed for the whole 
of Victoria in 1908. Despite the proclamations, 
sweet briar had taken possession of large areas of 
Victoria by 1917. 


The history of sweet briar in New Zealand 

is similar. Charles Darwin visited the small 
settlement at Pahia near the Bay of Islands in 
December 1835. He wrote in The voyage of HMS 
Beagle (1860), ‘It was quite pleasing to behold the 
English flowers in the gardens before the houses; 
there were roses of several kinds, honeysuckle, 
jasmine, stocks, and whole hedges of sweetbriar’. 
George Thomson summed up what happened 
with sweetbriar: “The early settlers everywhere 
planted this favourite shrub, as a hedge plant, 
and everywhere, at least on the North Island, it 
got away from cultivation and quickly established 
itself as a plant most difficult to eradicate’ 

(The naturalization of animals and plants in New 
Zealand 1922). In 2001, sweet briar still occurred 
on an estimated 444,000 ha of the South Island, 
mostly on tussock grassland, with a drastic 
reduction in stock-carrying capacity. 


Sweet briar is now a widespread weed in all 
states of Australia except the Northern ‘Territory, 
naturalised along roadsides, in pasture and 
bushland, especially in higher rainfall districts. 

It 1s also regarded as a weed n places as far away 


as South Africa and the US. 


Conclusion 


It was, I think, inevitable that the colonisation 
of Australia and New Zealand would include the 
introduction of plants from Britain, especially 
plants like sweet briar with its strong emotional 
and cultural associations and established use as 

a hedge plant. ‘This was a not insignificant part 
of what Charles Elton recognised, in The ecology 
of invasions by animals and plants (1958), as ‘one 
of the great historical convulsions in the world’s 
fauna and flora’. 


That sweet briar would soon become a troublesome 
weed was hardly to be anticipated, as the plant was 
not a weed in Britain. Despite its noxious weed 
status here today, we may ask whether there could 
not still be a place for it in our gardens. 


Dr John Dwyer is a retired QC and a 
former chair of AGHS. His publications 
include his book Weeds, plants and 
people and many articles in Australian 
Garden History about weeds and 
landscape. 





AGHS news 


AGHS 40th annual general meeting 


The Australian Garden History Society’s 4oth 
annual general meeting will be held on Saturday 

AUSTRALIAN 26 October 2019 at 11.30 am in the Soundings 
CFNIDINM Theatre, Te Papa Tongarewa, 55 Cable Street, 
ISORVEO)VEE Te Aro, Wellington NZ. 


SOCIETY 

Copies of the 2018/19 annual report will be 
available at the meeting and through the website. 
If you would like a copy sent to you please 
contact the office. 





Our MOUs 


AGHS has three memorandums of understanding (MOUs) 
in place. These are designed to raise awareness of the 
Society’s own work — and also that of the other parties 

to the agreements — and to increase our effectiveness On Sunday 28 July 2019 AGHS’s Southern Highlands 

as advocates. branch is holding a workshop using AGHS’s recently 
republished Recording gardens: preparing for conservation or 
restoration. Workshop speakers are Professor Craig Burton, 





4. tee a , 
ERecording-gardens,workshop ae 
The new gardens of Greenbrier Park, Mittagong 2018. — photo Patsy Vizents 





Our existing memorandums are with the Australian Institute 


of Landscape Architects, Landscape Architecture Australia, 


, Ashley Macevicius, Chris Betteridge and Charlotte 
d the National Trust of Australia (NSW) S y , g 
RMA Orie aa a Webb. The day includes a practical exercise at the historic 


property of Moidart in Burradoo. 


Homestead. 


= The Australian Institute of Landscape Architects 
champions quality design for public open spaces, stronger 
communities and greater environmental stewardship. 


For further details contact annabel_murray@me.com 
or call Annabel Murray on 0427 273 302. The May 
edition of the Southern Highlands Branch newsletter 
= Landscape Architecture Australia, the magazine Inflorescence (available on the AGHS website) also has 
partner of the Australian Institute of Landscape all workshop details. 
Architects, records landscape architecture and the urban 
design of Australian cities, towns and communities, and 
presents independent reviews of public, commercial and 
residential work. 


The National Trust of Australia (NSW) Saumarez 


Homestead agreement helps support Saumarez’s heritage 
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Inquiry’ hearing 


Canberra is a celebrated 
example of a designed 
landscape that has 
numerous heritage 
values. It is significant 
for the way in which its 
surrounding mountains 
and nearby hills 

(many with Aboriginal 
significance) frame the 
city site. The centrally 
created Lake are Griffin made by damming the 
Molonglo River produces long vista spaces across and 
along its length. ‘These are extended out to the nearest 
hill of Mount Ainslie overlooking the Australian War 
Memorial and Anzac Parade, and Capital Hill, home 
of the Federal Parliament. This deliberate cultural use 
of natural landscape as a city setting has matured over 
time with tree planting and considered open spaces. 

It has acquired both symbolic meaning in relation to 
Australian understandings of democracy and social 
value from its public use. 


Sue Byrne (ACT branch chair) with support from 
ACT committee member Anne Claoue-Long, 
appeared at a public hearing of the Nature in our 
City Inquiry at the ACT Legislative Assembly 

in March 2019. Their presentation stressed the 
importance of the Canberra designed landscape 
of interconnected open public spaces with its 
relationship between surrounding hills, many 
planned parks and extensive urban forest. 


The foundation’s main aims are 


historic context 


ACT Legislative Assembly ‘Nature in our City 


It raised concerns about piecemeal development 
driven by profit that is resulting in loss of open 
public green space and made an entreaty for 

an overarching master plan, sensitive to the 
philosophical, historical and cultural basis of the 
city’s original design concept. 


The AGHS branch proposed that the ACT 
Government acknowledge the urban forest as 
crucial to Nature in the City by listing street trees 
and trees in parks and reserves as public assets 

to be maintained and funded through Treasury 
provision. The branch asked that losses through 
tree decline or felling be publicly account for as 
depreciation and cost and be accounted for in 
development projects. 


The hearing is available on the ACT Legislative 
Assembly website. 


Since the hearing there has been good news 
with the ACT Government announcing a plan 
to plant 17,000 trees over the next four years to 
help restore Canberra’s declining canopy cover. 
The National Capital Authority (which manages 
the central National Lands around Lake Burley 
Griffin) has also started on a project to design 
Canberra’s Future Forest of trees. 


The AGHS Canberra Branch likes to think that it 
has played a part in raising the importance of trees 
in Canberra with our city managers and will be 
paying close attention to developments. 


Establishment of NZ Garden History Research Foundation 


There 1s exciting news from across The Ditch. A new Garden History Research Foundation 
has been formed, and is based at Hamilton Gardens in New Zealand. The foundation is a 
specialist charitable trust formed to promote ‘an understanding of the context, meaning and 
history of gardens’, an aim it shares with Hamilton Gardens. 


= to promote a wider and more extensive understanding of gardens in their social and 


= to seek funding and other forms of support for various research projects and publications 
associated with the study of gardens and to coordinate those activities 


to develop networks and partnerships with relevant institutions and individuals such as 


universities, significant gardens and specialist advisors, and 


= to utilise those contacts to support the ongoing interpretation, development, promotion 
and maintenance of Hamilton Gardens in order to preserve and enhance its standing and 


design integrity. 


The foundation plans to launch a refereed occasional papers series in 2019. 
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Juliet Nicholas and Barb Rogers (2018) 
Flourish: New Zealand women and their 
extraordinary gardens 


RHNZ Godwit (distributed in Australia by Penguin 
Random House), 288 pp $44.99 


This book celebrates the endeavours and 
achievements of women gardeners who are 
responsible for some of New Zealand’s most admired 
gardens. Ranging from large park-like gardens to 
significant slices of history to small courtyards and 

to permaculture gardens, each garden and gardener 
is given her own brief chapter in which to shine, and 
shine they do. 


Garden writer Barb Rogers and photographer 

Juliet Nicholas went on a road trip searching for 

and illustrating how each of these women came to 
gardening, the paths they chose and the way they have 
dealt with the climate, soils and history of their chosen 
land. The result makes fascinating reading. 


Often starting as a home-based hobby fitted around 
childcare and other domestic tasks, the gardens 
developed by the women featured in this book have 
evolved into living works of art. 


Scattered from the far north tip of New Zealand to 
southernmost Stewart Island, each featured garden 
has been developed by a woman responding to her 
own landscape with energy and imagination. The 
differences lie in the great physical variations which 
New Zealand is renowned for, and in how each 
gardener has responded to these. Jill Simpson, who 
gardens on the very edge of the Banks Peninsula 
coastline, recognises ‘that you can’t go against such 
an amazing landscape. ‘The garden has to work with 
it.” And work it most certainly does. 


The variations in the gardeners and their attitudes 
come through clearly with thought-provoking and 
sometimes contrary comments such as ‘More garden, 
not less, is her philosophy’, ‘Less garden equals more 
joy’, or ‘Size isn’t everything and nor ts the girth of 
your wallet.’ 


One of my favourite quotes in the book comes from 
Janet Blair in Arrowtown, who says: 


Making a garden is like composing music. We all have 
access to the same notes but it’s the notes we choose 
and the way we use them that sets a composition or 
garden apart. 


The juxtaposition of the gardens within the book 1s 
also interesting, with large native wetland gardens like 
Gillian Deane’s next to Josie Martin’s fascinating piece 
of theatre in a small town block, or Jennifer Horner’s 
expansive country garden in ‘Taranaki next to Sal 
Gordon’s subtropical succulents backyard in Auckland. 


Some gardens are well known 
and justly celebrated both here 
and overseas. Bev McConnell’s 
Ayrlies in Auckland, Margaret 
Barker’s garden at Larnach 
Castle in Dunedin, Penny Zino’s 
garden in North Canterbury, 
and Josie Martin’s cornucopia 

in Akaroa are Just some of the 
examples, and they could not be 
more different from each other. 


Only twelve of the 26 gardens 
featured are open to the public; 
details of those openings are 
listed at the back of the book. ‘The acknowledgement and 
recording of all of the gardens featured makes this book a 
significant record of New Zealand garden history. 





AGHS member Lynne Walker has a keen interest in gardens 
and has led garden tours in NZ and elsewhere. Her next tour, 
‘Gardens of NZ’s South Island’, Christchurch 29 October — 
Queenstown 11 November 2019, has been timed to follow 

the AGHS 210g annual conference. The tour itinerary 

closely follows the tour she describes in January 2019 

in Australian Garden History vol 30(3). 


Arborescent 
A GLIMPSE BY SUSAN PARSONS 


Things look different when you travel with a Tree Man. In July 
2003, Robert Boden and I were in Paris staying on the Left Bank 
and, after a day at Giverny, next on the to do list was a stroll to 
Jardin des Plantes, the 17th century botanical gardens originally 
planted with medicinal herbs for kings. 


It was an ancient cedar of Lebanon (then 269 years old), a Pistacia, 
an oriental plane and a Japanese pagoda tree which drew the 
botanist, but a danger sign of particular risk from falling tree 
branches also caught his attention. 


On 1 June 2019 in the Drill Hall Gallery at the Australian National 
University, Melbourne-based artist, curator and art historian Elizabeth 
Cross spoke about the graphite works in her exhibition Arborescent. 
The artist explained that she ‘stalks’ trees. In 1996 she sat in front of 
four old plum trees in the Jardin des Plantes. Leaves were blowing 

in the wind but she captured the essence of each specimen without 
illustrating a single leaf — she likes ‘the power of the unfinished’. 


Peter Kanowski, Professor of Forestry at the Fenner School of 
Environment & Society at the ANU and Master of University 
House, shared his reflections prompted by Arborescent. His core 
point was the individual character of each tree that 1s captured so 
well in the drawings. “Trees speak to us all, in a different sense’, he 
said. He referred to the benefits for urban residents to see trees from 
our workplace, and remarked that we will be happier in a building 
that has visible wood, around 40% — but not a log cabin... Peter’s 
favourite work was Elizabeth’s drawing of a 700-year-old cypress in 
the Temple of Confucius in Bejing. 
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Toowoomba Carnival of Flowers 
20-29 September 2019 


In 2019 the 7oth carnival of the southern 
Queensland ‘garden city’ of Toowoomba takes 
place. The carnival began in 1949 — the 2% 
minute Screen Australia video of the 1953 
procession 1s worth watching (see www.tcof. 
com.au/history/). Among other things, visitors 
to Toowoomba can see state-heritage classified 
Queens Park and Botanic Gardens. 


AGHS’s Queensland branch has done a detailed 
survey of the state’s parks, gardens, trees and 
other designed landscapes. ‘The survey’s report, 
Heritage gardens in Queensland by Catherine 
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Gicavdendienive the colourful flower gardens in Queens Park during the 


Brouwer, Susan Hill and Judith Nissen, was Carnival of Flowers at Toowoomba in 2002. 

published by AGHS in 201 3 with the help photo Reina Irmer. John Oxley Library, State Library of Queensland twb0005 | 

of funds from the Jani Haenke Charitable , , 

Trust. (Jani was a keen gardener and an active Heritage gardens in Queensland is available as a free download at 


member of the Queensland branch of AGHS.) our website. 


Moreton Island botanical weekend 
12-14 July 2019 


Freelance botanist and artist Tanya Scharaschkin is presenting a three- 

day workshop exploring the ecology and natural history of Moreton Island, 
Queensland, on the island. Tanya researches and teaches about the structure, 
evolutionary relationships and geographic history of plants, and her artwork 
reflects an artistic and scientific interest in natural history. 


Tanya’s workshops blend science and art. Participants will be able to increase 
their understanding of plant biology and diversity, and to begin discovering 
Acacia falcata. botanical drawing. The $520 workshop fee covers three days on Moreton Island 
Tanya Scharaschkin, 2010 at Blue Lagoon Camp. 


Readers might also be interested in other forthcoming NZ workshops led by ‘Tanya, with NZ botanical artists 
Jane Humble and Eleanor Burton — ‘Basics of Illustration’ on 21 November 2o1g and “Botany for Botanical Artists’ 
on 29—30 Nov 2o1g. Further details from ‘Tanya Scharaschkin on 03 6200 0543, scharasc@gmail.com. 


Victorian botanic garden grants 


The Victorian Department of Environment, 
Land, Water and Planning is offering funding 

of $20,000— 300,000 for projects aiming to 
rejuvenate Victorian botanic gardens. Grants 
will be awarded to projects seeking to upgrade 
physical assets and amenities, enhance the 
gardens’ important role in research, conservation 
and education, and address the risks posed by 
climate-related rainfall and temperature changes. 
Printed postcard, Botanical Gardens, Hamilton, Victoria, 
ca 1907.Victoria’s network of provincial botanic gardens 
is an important social, environmental, cultural and 


educational resource. Shirley Jones collection of Victorian 
postcards, State Library of Victoria 
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Getting to 
know them 


We are excited to announce that we have begun making 
the AGHS National Oral History Collection available 
online. We are so pleased to see the people featured in our 
collection come to life on screen and on speaker. Keep an 
eye out for newly added interviews on the website. 


Our first interview to be aired online was with 

Dame Elizabeth Murdoch AC, DBE, interviewed in 
September 2002 by Jane Holth. John Viska was interviewed 
in October 2018 by Patsy Vizents. This interview is now 
also online, with the transcript. John was first chairman of 
the WA branch of AGHS, and is currently chairman again, 

a position he has held three times. We share some edited 
snippets from AGHS’s oral history interview here. 


John Viska 


Patsy Vizents When you left high school, what were your 
ambitions? 


| was interested in plants, in horticulture. | was taken on 
by the City of Perth in 1966 as one of the three people 
under their new horticulture training scheme. | was not 
particularly inspired [by it], tt didn’t turn out to be what 
| wanted to do.! was accepted into teacher's training 
college in 1967. 


So, graduating? 


In 1969, my first teaching appointment was for three weeks 
in a very small school at the back of Lake Monger called 
Wandarra Primary School. 


Where did the love of plants come from? 


My Greek grandfather and Albanian grandfather both grew 
vegetables; they could never understand why | was growing 
ornamentals. | have got two brothers and neither are 
interested In growing. [But] when | went off to the fetes, 
for a penny | could buy a little cheap cactus succulent. 

| saved up every week, money from lunch money, and 

| ended up buying at the end of each month, Your Garden 
magazine. It was two shillings. It took me the whole month 
of just the odd penny, and that was my first gardening 
manual. I've still got those. 


What's the transition between teaching primary school and 
moving to the more serious or horticulture side? 

At the end of 1979 | was given the position as the 
Education Officer in Kings Park, running the Kings Park 
Education Centre. 


John Viska, pictured at home in October 2018. 
photo Patsy Vizents 





society advocacy and activities. 
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You mentioned the Gould League. Were there other 
societies that you were interested in to do with 
horticulture? 


Well, when | was working in Kings Park | picked up 
the Garden History Society's journal one day and 
in it was an application form. 


But there was no branch? 


No. But then | got a letter from Oline Richards 
who was actually a landscape architect, fully 
trained, very interested in history. We met socially 
and | said, look, why don’t we form a branch. 

She gave me the list of the West Australian 

people that belonged to the national branch, there 
were already about |0 people. | said, I'll organise 
something, and | did. Our very first excursion 

was to Mary Hargreaves’ garden in Kalamunda, a 
couple of acres garden, just a nice garden. 


| said to Oline, how do we form a branch, an 
actual Western Australian branch? She said, you 
just call for a public meeting and whoever comes 
along, someone just stands up and says | would 
formally like to put forward to form a Garden 
History branch. So, we called a public meeting, 
which was November [5th 1988. 


Yes, the rest is history. And though we wish we had 
space for more here, you can now go to 
www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au/publications/john-viska/ 
for the full story — any time you like! 


AUSTRALIAN The Australian Garden History Society promotes awareness and conservation 
HISTORY of significant gardens and cultural landscapes through engagement, research, 


Phone: 03 9650 5043 «= Tollfree: 1800 678 446 = www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au 





